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NOTE: Since I had to leave Nippur on March 25 to go to Nimrud for the 
remainder of the season, this newsletter is entirely dependent upon 

the reports, Nos. 8-10, of our field director, Mr. Richard C. Haines, 
to the Directorate General of Antiquities for the information provided, 
To Mr. Haines I wish to express my grateful appreciation. -- V. E. C. 


Baghdad, Iraq; May 15, 1961. 


A long interval of time has elapsed since my last report, No. 3, dated 
February 17, The chief reason for the silence is that there has been 
little to say and most certainly nothing at all newsworthy when com- 
pared to the remarkable discovery of statues last November. Since 
most archaeological endeavor is slow and often trying, that less ex- 
citing side of excavation must be reported also, although one can 
scarcely do it with any great enthusiasm. 


The last clearly discernable cella, and therefore as far as we know 
the earliest temple, to Inanna occurred in Level IX. From Level X 
through Level XXId the excavation in the area below the earliest dis- 
covered temple to Inanna became deeper and deeper, smaller and smaller. 
For the sake of conciseness and clarity it may be well to pursue the 
course downward into the earth by paying particular attention to five 
categories, namely, the period, size of the excavated area, bricks and 
pottery, structures and objects. 


Level X 


Period: Early Dynastic I 

Size of excavated area: 13 x 21 meters 

Bricks & Pottery: Plano-convex libn (unburned mud brick). Size: 
13 coms. W. x 25 oms. Le x 5-7 cms. H. fhe potsherds contained a heavy 
concentration of ED I solid-footed chalices. 

STRUCTURES: Although X was founded upon IX, the small room be- 
hind the altar in IX had been incorporated into the service area in X. 
In X the area just below what had been the cella in IX was without 
temple "furniture" and had become an open courtyarde There is no ev- 
idence, therefore, to say that the temple to Inanna con tinued into 
Level X. 

Objects: In both X and XI little besides pottery was recovered. 
Crudely-shaped clay animal figurines, clay jar sealings without seal 
impressions, bone awls, two pierced concave oval stone objects, beads 
and a cylinder seal comprised the total. 





Level XI 
Period: Early Dynastié I 
Size of excavated area: 13x 21 meters 
Bricks & pottery: Part of the libn were plano-convex similar in 








size to those of X and"others are libn molded by hand (irregular in 
size) in an approximately rectangular shape. All the bricks in this 
level are made of yellowish sand laid in clay mortar." Although some 
Jamdat Nasr sherds appeared in this level, the plano-convex bricks 
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and still & great number of the solid-footed chalices so character- 
ies eg ED I indicated that this level ought to be assigned to that 

Ode 

Structures: The entire width of the area between streets on the 
east and west was occupied by a thilding complex which goes beyond 
the limits of the excavation on both the north and the south, "Three 
long narrow rooms border the street on the east, an east-west range 
of small rooms separates two large rooms on the south from a large 
central courtyard and on the north there are partially excavated 
rooms and what seems to be a courtyard." The building appeared to be 
public in character but the evidence was insufficient to say that it 
was a temple. The floors in the central courtyard and in the rooms 
ore, ane poneeanes. The size of the building unit was larger than 
n an ° 


Objects: See Level X above. 


Level XII 
“Period: Jamdat Nasr 
z@ of excavated area: 15 x 21 meters 

Bricks & pottery: Rectanguler bricks measured 10.0.10.5 cms. W. 
X 22.5-24.0 cms. Le x 6.5-7.0 cms. He The pottery was representative 
of Jamdat Nasr ware with a good selection of painted sherds. 

Structures: "....the plan of Level XII is a simple one: a4 rec- 
tangular room or courtyard in the central part of the plot is flanked 
by two small rooms on each side. To the north of this ‘unit(?)' 
another rectangular courtyard separates it from what seems to be part 
of another similarly planned ‘unit’. That is, the court-yards alter- 
nate with ranges of two small rooms. Unfortunately, most of the 
walls are foundations and the circulation between the rooms and the 
isolation of an apparent unit plan has been lostw...in the northern 
part of this area the walls are preserved above the floors and we 
found a series of clay floor coatings and wall plasterings that did 
not seem to be of a private house character. The walls of Level XII 
are 50-70 cms. wide." 


Objects: None mentioned. 


Level XIII 

Period: Jamdat Nasr 

ze of excavated area: 8 x 11] meters 

Bricks & pottery: same as XII 

Structures: "The incomplete plan consists of one fairly (well)- 
defined room whose north and south walls continue to partially en- 
close a second room or area. The few walls preserved in Level XIII 
indicate a continuity between Levels XIII and XIV and a definite 
structural break between Levels XIII and XII. The walls are approx- 
imately 50 cms. wide." 

















Level XIV 

Period: dJamdat Nasr 

Size of the excavated area: 8 x 11 meters 

Bricks & pottery: The Libn employed varied between 7.5 cms. ‘/.x 
23.5 coms. be x 9.0 coms. H. to 9.0 cms. W. x 22.5 cms. Le x 10.0 cms, 
H. The pottery was representative of Jamdat Nasr ware with a good 
selection of painted sherds, 
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Structures: Parts of two private houses continued to the 
south 
west, and north of the excavated area, "The excavated part of the 


Southern house consists of one rectangular room with a doorway in its 
South wall....The excavated part of the northern house consists of 
ee and parts of two others." The walls varied from 32-45 oms. 


Objects: On the floor of the room mentioned in the Southern house 
not only many potsherds but flints and flint cores, querns and rubbing 
Stones, three bronze pins and two bronze blades were recovered. Its 
contents indicated its "workroom" character, 


Levels XV-XVII 
Period: Uruk 


Size of area excavated: 8 x 11 x 2.5 (D. Levels XV-XX) meters 

Bricks & pottery: The libn averaged 8.0 cms. W. x 23.0 cmse Le 
x 9.5 cms. H. Potsherds characteristic of Uruk period. 

Structures: There were walls and wall fragments but due to the 
area dug and to the poor state of preservation of the walls in the 
area, no comprehensible plan was preserved. ‘Walls made of sand and 
straw-tempered clay libn. 

Objects & burials: No objects aside from potsherds and pottery 
were recovered. "Five adult and two infant burials were found in 


Levels XVII-XIX....Several small pots were found in the grave of one 
of the adults," 














Levels XVIII-xXx 

Period: Uruk 

Size of excavated area: 5 x 8 meters 

Bricks & pottery: In XVIII and XIX the libn measured 10.0-15.0 
ems. We. X 22.5 omSe Le x 7.0 cms. He In XX no libn was measurable. 
The few baked bricks recovered in the debris varied from 12.0 cms. ‘Ve 
x 23.0 oms. Le. x 7.0 cms. F. to 16.5 cms. ‘%. x 28.0 cms. L. X 8.0 cms, 
He. Uruk potsherds. 

Structures: Same as XV-XVII 

Objects: None mentioned. 











Levels XXIa-d 

Period: Uruk 

Size of excavated area: XXIa; 4x 5 meters. XXIb-d: 2.5 x 4.0 
x 1.15 (D.X%XTa-d). 

Bricks & pottery: No bricks or libn mentioned. Uruk sherds. 
Structures: None. "“Meagre indications of four additional 
strata identified by traces of ash layers or bits of thin clay layers 

that may have been floors." 
Objects: None mentioned. 














"Beneath Level XXId there is a layer of clean reddish clay about 35= 
40 cms. thick; below that we dug 10-15 cms. into a layer of clean 
sand. At this level we were 1.20 meters below the water table and 
were stopped by the increasing amount of water seeping into the exca- 
vation. Whether we reach virgin soil or not can be questioned. We 
may have reached only a thick sterile layer covering an earlier occu- 
pation. Enough Ubaid sherds are lying on the surface of the mound to 
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indicate that there was an Ubaid settlement at Nippur.e However, in 

the four places we have dug to sterile earth (Search K, North Temple, 
Inanna Temple (2)), we have found no occupation earlier than the Uruk 
period." From the highest part of the Inanna Temple area to the low- 


est point reached in XXId the total depth excavated was more than 19 
but less than 20 meters. 


The season which began on October 18, 1960 was concluded on April 26, 
1961. It was a long and often tiresome season, but it had its compen- 
sation in the fine temple plans of Levels VII-IX and in the cache of 
Early Dynastic statuary and other objects recovered in Levels VII and 
VIII. The division of the objects found during the course of the 
season took place on April 27. As a result of this division it will 
be necessary for each of you to visit the Iraq Museum if you wish to 
see any of the finest pieces. 


Look for illustrated reports of the season's campaign in the Illus-~- 


trated London-Néws by the director, Richard C. Haines, and in Archae- 
Ology by George F. Dales and Donald P. Hansen. 





Now let us summarize very briefly the history of the excavation of the 
Inanna Temple. The location of the Inanna Temple was originally dis- 
covered in a test trench in the 1951-52 season. Although the chief 
area of excavation during the 1953-54 campaign was the North Temple, 
at the close of the season the earlier test trench at the Inanna 
Temple was enlarged. As the result of these two probes the Inanna 
Temple, with the exception of a small amount of work in the ziggurat 
area, occupied the full time of the Joint Expedition during the three 
seasons of 1955-56, 1957-58 and 1960-61. During the course of these 
campaigns the series of temple plans have been of great interest and 
importance. First came the large Parthian temple more than 60 x 100 
meters with walls three meters thick and standing in places as high as 
four meters. The construction of the platform upon which this temple 
was built destroyed all but remnants of Assyrian, Kassite and probably 
Old Babylonian temples, the remnants lying just outside the platform 
area. Immediately beneath the platform the Ur III version of the 
temple built by Shulgi exceeded in size even the Parthian temple. Be- 
low this were remains of an Akkad temple, or at least, a macehead of 
Naram-Sin found in fill indicates such a possibility. Then followed 
the succession of Early Dynastic temples in Levels VII, VIII and IX. 
What came below Level IX is discussed in this newsletter. 


Objectwise the highlights during the course of the excavation of the 
Inanna Temple were the seven baked-brick boxes below the foundations 
of the Ur III temple each cont&ining a copper "nail"-man statue of a 
figure bearing a mortar-filled basket on his head during the first two 
full seasons of work in the temple and the Early Dynastic statues and 
attendant objects during the current season, items which were describa@ 
in Newsletter No. 2, dated January 11, 1961. Three of the statues 
were shown in the February 3 issue of Time and a fourth in color in 
Life for March 31. As far as the inscribed evidence is concerned most 
of the clay tablets found belonging to the Ur III and Isin-Larsa per- 
iods came from the fill of the Barthian temple platform. A number of 
inscribed stone door sockets were found in situ in the Ur III temple. 
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The Early Dynastic tablets were few in number, 






Perhaps the most significant fact to come from the excavation is that 


a temple to Inanna existed in the same location for a period of almost 
5,000 years} 


Now that the field work on the Inanna temple is completed the publi- 
cation of the results is the next big task. What about the future? 
If there is to be further work at Nippur, a new spot will have to be 
chosen. If work is not to continue at Nippur, then it will be nec- 


essary to choose an entirely new site either in Iraq or in some other 
country. 





On March 25 I left Nippur to go north to join the staff of the British 
Expedition to Nimrud under the leadership of Mr. David Oates. Al- 
though I had visited northern Iraq on two brief occasions in the past, 
this was my first opportunity to spend some weeks there. How much 
difference there is between the Babylonian south and the Assyrian 
north! In the south the land is exceedingly flat and the landscape is 
a dull drab brown except where irrigation provides life-giving water. 
No hills loom on the horizon other than tells created by reason of 
human habitation. From the expedition headquarters on the citadel of 
Nimrud, on the other hand, one sees in the spring snow-covered 
mountains to the north toward Turkey and to the east on the Iranian 
border. Rainfall is sufficient to provide a carpet of green made more 
lively by the red, yellow, white, blue and violet of wild flowers un- 
til the heat of summer begins to descend. All who are interested in 
the ancient history of this region now called Iraq must see both the 


south and the north in order to appreciate the striking geographic 
differences. 





As far as the work at Nimrud itself was concerned, excavations contin- 
ued at Fort Shalmaneser for the fourth season, seasons limited to two 
months' work in successive springs except for 1959. Most of the plan 
of the Fort where the Assyrian armies were mustered and sent out on 
Annual campaigns while Nimrud, ancient Kalhu, served as the capital of 
Assyria has now been laid bare and recorded. This is no small a- 
chievement, since the Fort measures roughly 200 x 300 meters. The 
fort is built around three great courtyards surrounded by storerooms, 
workrooms, offices of administration, the living quarters of high 

army officers and even an apartment for the king himself. Most of the 
work this season was in the NW quarter of the Fort. One of the sig- 
nificant architectural features was the discovery of a western gate in 
this quarter leading directly from the Fort to the citadel. Among the 
objects was a white stone statue, a meter high, of Shalmaneser III. 
The inscription giving parts of the annals for the 18th, 19th and 20th 
years of the king says in addition that the well-preserved statue is a 
good likeness of Shalmaneser. As in previous seasons at the Fort 
ivory carved in plaques and panels, in low and high relief and even in 
the round, representing figures of humans, mythical creatures, animals, 
stylized trees and geometric designs continued to come forth chiefly 
from one great magazine, S.W. 37, which measures 30 meters in length, 

4 meters in width, and with an average depth of 2 meters to be duge 
Although this is the fourth season of work in the room, the fill has 
been so packed with ivories that the room still is unfinished. Some 
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members of the staff have remained behind with the hope of completing 
S.W. 37 during the month of May. About seventy tablets, one certain- 
ly dated in the year of Sargon corresponding to 716 B.C., were recov- 
ered. They deal in large part with wine issues and texts about 
horses, mules and chariots which appear to belong to the files of the 
military "registry". The number of wine issues are sufficiently com- 
plete to give a picture of the military and palace personnel who 
served in Fort Shalmaneser. It was a stimulating experience to share 
in the work of English colleagues. 


Through the courtesy of the Director General a group of us were able 
to visit the new Iraq Museum which is now under construction not far 
from the railroad station and the present airport. Work on the new 
buildings was much delayed by the change in governments, but now it 
has resumed and finishing the inside of all of the buildings is going 
Steadily forward. The buildings are long and low. None, I believe, 
reach more than two stories high and beneath a good part of the build- 
ings are basements. The outside construction materials include a 
reddish stone from Jordan, a rectangular facing tile and burned 
bricks of good qality. Inside the floors are terrazzo and marble, 
the marble also coming from Jordan. The walls and ceilings are fin- 
ished in smooth hard plaster over wire lathe. The windows are often 
placed high or behind deep overhangs in order to admit light but to re 
ject heat. The whole of the complex is to be air conditioned. Stairs 
are thin and siry--steel reinforced concrete--with some of them even 
cantilevered fanwise from a central post. 


The construction consists principally of the following units:l. Large 
exhibition halls built around a central courtyard. Some of this area 
is only one story and has high ceiling creating halls of vast space. 
In other parts of the unit the same height is divided into two 
floors. 2. Offices of the Directorate General with the main ent- 
rance under a low blue dome. Each member of the department's staff 
will have adequate office and work space. The plan even indicates 
space for visiting scholars. 3. A library which houses not only ad- 
equate space for the storage of books and for reading rooms but an 
ample auditorium complete with a projection room and all necessary 
facilities. 4. A cafeteria unit where employees and visitors alike 
may find food and refreshment. 5. Magazines and storerooms ,garages, 
and @ police station for the museum's security fit at other points 
into the total building layout. 


When the buildings are finished, and the Department hopes to have the 
use of offices within a year, the Iraq Museum will have some of the 
finest museum buildings in the world in which to show its rich treas- 
ures to the national and foreign public. 

The grounds are large and spacious. They will accomodate gardens, 
parking and service areas for the use of the staff and visitors. 


From here I go on to Tehran, Beirut and Ankara in rapid succession 
before returning to Europe and to New York. So much for the activi- 
ties of the Baghdad School and of its director during the 1960-61 
season. From Baghdad, then, I say, "Fi aman illaht? 


Vaughn E. Crawford 
Director of the Baghdad School 








